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II.— THE PROSODY OF ILLE. A STUDY OF THE 
ANOMALIES OF ROMAN QUANTITY. 

Second Paper. 

III. — Concessions to Accent. Limitations by which 

these Concessions were Safeguarded. 

Resulting 'Anomalies'. 

In the preceding section I have digressed somewhat from the 
main subject of this study, but my purpose has been to emphasize 
the fact that in the O. Lat. period quantity was already attacked 
by the expiratory accent at every point, and not merely at those 
points which appear in the literary record. Under these condi- 
tions, not only was correct pronunciation secured, as we learn 
from Quintilian, 1 by diligent observation of the usage of the 
poets and of careful speakers, but a perpetual object-lesson was 
afforded by vulgar errors and false quantities. We can scarcely 
doubt that at this point the Romans were well taught in the 
school of experience, and that they learned from concrete ex- 
amples to avoid certain common faults in pronunciation, very 
much as educated Americans may be said to avoid the improper 
use of 'done', 'come', 'seen' and the like, which serve as regular 
past tenses to millions of the uncultured and innovating classes, 
and which, though excluded from genuine literature, find their 
way into the dialect stories and the popular verse of the day 
(e. g. ' Dewey done it'). Hence, while the undoubted effect of 
literary study was greatly to refine the quantitative sense of 
educated Romans and to develop most freely their aesthetic 
appreciation of quantitative prose and poetry, no important 
change was wrought in vulgar pronunciation during the classical 
period, 2 and the two contending forces, accent and quantity, 
remained, as before, in irreconcilable conflict. So insistent was 

1 x, I, 10: Ut . . . . eorum (sc. verborum) non significationem modo sed 
formas etiam mensurasque norimus, .... nisi multa lectione atque auditione 
assequi nullo modo possumus; cf. also i, 8, 13 grammaticus .... reddi sibi . . . 
desideret pedum proprietates. 

2 In agreement with this view, and that developed above (A. J. P. XXVII 
429), see Schuchardt's discussion, Vocalismus des Vulgarlateins I 49 ff. 
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the pressure exerted by the accent that, whenever a respectable 
pretext occurred through the existence of some plausible analogy, 
both the O. Lat. and the Augustan poets made very considerable 
concessions at certain points to the accent. But these concessions 
were never entirely unrestricted ; for, analogy or no analogy, the 
Romans of the best period showed no disposition to make con- 
cessions at those points which involve very largely the whole 
quantitative system. Hence the concessions which were actually 
made were very carefully safeguarded, and we may truly say 
that, in the case of every concession, there is a corresponding 
limitation or restriction. As a consequence, when we compare 
the conceded and the rejected pronunciations, there are a certain 
number of anomalies, a certain number of manifest incongruities. 
We may best illustrate this whole topic by the gradual short- 
ening of final o, under the influence of the accent, in nominal 
and verbal forms (Corssen IP 479 ff.; Miiller, 2 413 ff.; Lindsay, 
L. L. 207 ff.). This shortening first occurred in iambic word- 
forms like egd, homd, void, citd, and was later extended by analogy, 
as is generally admitted, to all verbal forms e. g. cantd, dormid, 
properabd, responded, including the abl. sing, of the gerund (e. g. 
vincendd, lugendd), which was felt as a true participle and no 
longer closely associated in thought with the inflected forms 
vincendl, vincendd, vincendum, but excluding monosyllabic verbs 
like std, do, fid, (Charisius, Keil, I, 16, 23; Miiller 2 , 417). It was 
further extended to the nom. sing, of all nouns of the third decl. 
e. g. mentid, virgd, proditid, to numerals like ambd, odd, and 
finally to the abl. sing, of substantives used adverbially, and, 
in general, to all adverbs in o, e. g. quomodd, ilicd, subitd, ided, 
sero, verd, postremd, prof ecto, ergd,porrd, ultrd, quandd, aliquandd, 
etc. 1 ; the monosyllabic preposition pro alone remained long. 
In a word, final o remained unshortened only in monosyllables 
and in the dat.-abl. sing, of inflected words used as substantives. 
It may be instructive to note briefly the great number of resulting 
anomalies, e. g. modo (subst.), but modd, quomodd (advbs.) ; citd, 
subitd, sero, verd, poslremd (adjs.), but citd, subitd, serd, etc. 
(advbs.); vincendd, lugendd (abl. of gerundive), but vincendd, 
lugendd (gerund) ; do, std, fid (monosyllables), but reddd, prodd, 
restd, prostd, refld, infld (dissyllables); monstrd, ostenld (abl. 
cases of nouns), but monstrd, ostenld (verbs, cf. Mar. Victorinus 

1 For the shortening of immS, endd, soUS already in O. Lat., cf. A. J. P. 
XXVII 434. 
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VI, 28, 23 K.) But why, we may justly ask, did the greatest 
of anomalies remain, viz. final o shortened in all other cases, but 
pronounced long in the dat.-abl. sing, of substantives? Certainly, 
in the first century A. D., when final o had been shortened in 
other cases, an effort was made instinctively to shorten it in bello, 
puro. Why was every such effort unavailing ? The only possible 
answer to this question lies in the ulterior consequences of such 
a pronunciation as belld or purd. While an educated Roman 
of the first century undoubtedly felt a strong disposition to 
pronounce piird, just as he pronounced cants, virgd, vera, yet, 
as soon as he allowed himself the use of this pronunciation, he 
was conscious of an irresistible desire to pronounce also ptira 
(abl. sing.), ptirl, and even of some slight disposition to say pur ds, 
purds, purls, pur a$; in other words, he was unable to isolate the 
quantity of the case-ending in purd from the quantity of numerous 
other case-endings. Therefore he definitely rejected purd as a 
pronunciation destructive of all quantity in final syllables, but he 
justified cantd, virgd, vers by the analogy of the long accepted 
cand, homo, and hence was not conscious of departing, in the case 
of these words, from the usages of Latin quantity. I may for- 
mulate then, by the way of anticipation, the principle that every 
innovation, involving a change of quantity in literary Latin and 
a fuller recognition of accent, must be tested by its further con- 
sequences. If these consequences involve the destruction of the 
quantitative system or one of the chief parts of that system, the 
literary pronunciation will reject it at all hazards; if it can be 
clearly justified, however, by the analogy of some existing usage, 
and can also be confined within fixed limits, the language will 
often accept an easier accentual pronunciation with alacrity. 

IV. Shortening of long Monosyllables not Permitted. 
Necessary Consequences of a shortened Ill(e). 

That person has studied Latin verse to little purpose, who has 
not come to recognize that the available prosodical material is 
divided not only into long, half-long and short syllables, but also 
into monosyllabic, dissyllabic, trisyllabic and tetrasyllable words. 
For example, the close of the perfected pentameter admits only 
dissyllabic words, and thus allows opus and colet but rejects 
operi, coleret, percoleret; similarly the close of the hexameter 
admits only dissyllabic or trisyllabic words, while all verse-closes 
reject the monosyllabic word; cf. also Quint, ix, 4, 97 f. 
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Although some small fragment of the ' bruised ' or elided vowel 
was usually retained in utterance, an elided dissyllable regularly 
counts as a monosyllable in Latin prosody. Thus, as is well 
known, an elided dissyllable acts altogether as a monosyllable 
in the phenomena of Brevis Brevians, e. g. Phor. 439 tib(i) ln- 
pingam; 793 eg(o) dsiinderem. Hence nemp(e), ill(e), nequ{a) 
and all their numerous associates are absolute monosyllables in 
Latin prosody, and must be discussed as such, and as essentially 
different from dissyllabic nempe, tile, nequa} 

The long atonic 2 monosyllables form an integral part of the 
Latin quantitative system and their scansion remains unchanged 
until the third century A. D., when Commodian often shortens 
monosyllabic particles and pronouns like ndn, de, se (Hanssen, 
1. 1., 48 f.); similarly we find a shortened in otherwise correct 
hexameters of 246 A. D. (CLE. 253, 7): Gargilianus a militiis 
de suplice voto. 3 No doubt it was somewhat difficult even in 
O. Lat. to maintain the full length of a monosyllable from which 
the tone was withdrawn, hence we find the Plautine language 
accepting eagerly the shortening of atonic monosyllables in com- 
position with an ' enclitic ' e. g. siquidem, tUquidem, dumquidem, 
nequls, and also most freely shortening them in dissyllabic com- 
binations, when a coalescing monosyllable precedes, e. g. tib(i)-aat, 

1 Similarly Klotz (Grundz. 81 ff.) and Ahlberg (Annotationes in accentum 
PI. 32 ; Corrept. iamb. 16, 72) appear to be right in maintaining after Hermann 
and Ritschl that trisyllabic words like dedisti, bii/ndum, lie/tne, habire, become 
dissyllables when elided and may receive reaccentuation as such ; therefore, 
there is no violation of the word-accent in the shortenings bfibend(um), St. 715 ; 
Aa l bir(e), Au. 185; a l b{r(e), Tri. 983; a^mlcia), St. 606. Similarly dissyllables 
such as ire or unum, when reduced to monosyllables by elision become subject 
to shortening, e. g. Cap. go vel Ir(e) extra; cf. Cas. 496 quibus battuatur tib(i) 
6s. (In the last cited case there is no distortion of the word-accent in tlb(i) 8s, 
as Lindsay (Cap. 36) seems to think, but a reasonable compromise between 
metrical accent and logical emphasis is left to the reciter.) Reaccentuation 
in cases of elision is not permissible, however, in words of great length, e. g. 
chlamitdtem never shifts its secondary accent, cf. TAPA. XXXIV 64 ff., 
A. J. P. XXV 265. Cf. also Sonnenschein, Classical Review XX (1906), 157, 
and, in defense of the current view, see Lindsay, Cap. 364. 

''Atonic' is here used in the sense of 'usually atonic'. Thus some of the 
phenomena discussed below may be explained by supposing that such mono- 
syllables as hoc, me, si are sometimes tonic. 

* Hence Servius (on Aen. iii, 91) declares in accordance with the usage of 
his time that monosyllables have no fixed quantity but are used indifferently. 
On the other hand, many of the Christian poets, in recognition of the tendency 
of the classical language, scan fac, an, nee (Muller, 2 423 f.) 
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quishaec, in-h&c, etc. (Klotz, Grundz. 69 f.). But, in their simpler 
forms, the Latin monosyllables, both tonic and atonic, hold their 
places firmly in the quantitative system, so that L. Miiller (Pro- 
sodiae Lat. Summarium, St. Petersburg, 1878, p. 34) gives the 
brief but correct rule: " Monosyllaba longa corripi non licet." 
Miiller also observes more fully, R. M, 2 409, that although the 
final syllables of iambic, spondaic and anapaestic words are 
sometimes weakened, it is a ' sacrosanct law ' (lex velut sacro- 
sanctd) that monosyllables shall retain their original length ; cf. 
also Stolz, 3 56. Similarly Birt says correctly (1. 1., 244, 255): 

" Die Sprache straubt sich einsilbige Worter zu be- 

schadigen " l , but neglects to develop this topic as fully and as 
clearly as its importance requires. 2 The rule of L. Miiller, which 
is given in some form in the prosody of nearly every Latin 
grammar (e. g., see the excellent statement in Gildersleeve- 
Lodge, § 710 ff.), requires but little modification. Thus, as is 
noted by Sommer, Lat. Lautl., p. 140, long vowels were short- 
ened in monosyllabic words before final m, as in qu&m (Osc. 
paam), rem, sim, and subsequent to the time of Plautus, before 
final /, as in sit, fit, sett, det, slat, dat? It will be noted that both 
these cases of shortening, exceptional as they undoubtedly are, 
conform to the conditions already laid down (p. 13), i. e. both 
may be justified by a reasonable analogy and both fall within 

1 The phrase is a good one; thus, as Havet has shown, when quis, is, bis, 
become long by position, O. Lat. does not 'injure' these monosyllables by the 
apocope of final s. It should be remembered also that, in changing from long 
to short, a monosyllable changed its very nature in O. Lat. ; for a long mono- 
syllable may retain its independence, but a short atonic monosyllable coalesces 
absolutely with the following word, e. g. dt-ego, qudd-agis. 

1 Birt has removed much of the hesitation and uncertainty of his earlier 
treatment (A. J. P. XXVII 419) in an excellent note which I have seen since 
the present paper was completed and which is appended to his long article in 
Rhein. Mus. Bd. LII Erganzungsheft, p. 171 f. : " Mein Satz bleibt also 
bestehen : trochaische durch Elision einsilbig gewordene W6rter wie nemp(e) 
werden im Vers als Einsilbner behandelt, d. h. sit wahrm regelmassig ihre 
Lange und erfahren Kiirzung derselbtn nie durch Tonentiiehung, sondern nur 
unter Einfluss des Iambtnkiirsungsgesttxes ". A full discussion and elucidation 
of this principle is, however, still lacking in Birt's latest note ; for a brief 
resume of the original article, see A. J. P. XVIII m. 

• On Plautine ddt, cf. Lindsay, ALL. XI 127. According to Schuchardt, Vok. 
Ill 182, Fr. soil (O. Fr. seit) goes back to a form sit, the original length of sit 
having been perhaps always retained in the vulgar language, ' Dank der 
Einsilbigkeit '. 
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clearly defined limits ; hence neither one of these shortenings is 
in direct contravention of the Roman quantitative sense. Under 
unfavorable phonetic conditions, the Plautine language still pre- 
serves the original length of the atonic monosyllables es (*ess) 
and ter {*lerr), and of tonic cor {*corr) ; these were later 
definitely shortened, 1 but atonic hoc {hocc) was almost invariably 
retained. If we shall add to this list me I and fel, which were 
presumably long in O. Lat, and also possibly os {ossis), we will 
have named all the long monosyllables which were ever shortened 
in literary Latin. 2 On the other hand, the great body of the 
Latin monosyllables, both tonic and atonic, retain their original 
quantity, and do not shorten a long vowel even before / or r, 
e. g. hoc, hue, cur, pro, si, tu, nil, sin, par {parts), lar (Jaris), 
mas {maris), sal (sdlis), pes {pedis), bos {bdvis), grus, stts, sol, 
far, fur, ver, as, ren, ius, rus, plus, etc. The reason for this 
retention of quantity seems to be that the long atonic monosyllables, 
although in fact somewhat weakened, were not uttered in that 
immediate conjunction with the initial short of the following 
word, which alone could have produced the illusion of shortening 

1 We even find es retained in Prop, ii, 32, 61, according to Lindsay, Cap. 15 ; 
on the other hand, the Nom. M. hie is probably original, and classical hlc 
or hicc seems to have been introduced later through the analogy of hoc or hocc 
(for *hodc) ; cf. Lindsay, L. L. 433. 

s Further the trochaic dissyllable lade, when reduced by syncope to a mono- 
syllable, remains always long ; hence the Latin poets (with the exception of 
Venantius) use before a vowel only the forms lact and lact(e) ; see the passages 
cited by Mtlller 2 , 426, 476. Consequently lac is said by Servius (Keil, IV, 454) 
to have its vowel long. For the same reason apparently, the literary language 
uses ac, the syncopated form of atque, only before consonants, where it is 
already long by position, and thus avoids the shortening of the monosyllabic 
form ; very different is the treatment of nee, the syncopated form of pyrrhic 
neque, which is used freely both before consonants and vowels (cf. also L. 
Muller's remarks, 426). According to Lease, CLASS. REV. XVI 212, isolated 
*ac, theoretical *ac is probably short, and this view appears to be correct, 
since the Romans would have otherwise had no good reason for avoiding the 
use of ac before vowels. Somewhat similarly, the poets use the syncopated 
forms ecu, neu, seu only before consonants and thus preserve their original 
length ; cf. the use of the forms hand and hau. Skutsch's attempt (Forsch. 
51 ff.) to explain the limited use of ac and seu as due to the original limitations 
which affected the process of syncope, seems to me wholly inadequate. 
Further, since O. Lat. synizesis depends upon the iambic sequence (TAPA. 
XXXVI, 173), after the monosyllabic forms detn, froln, had once come into 
general use, it became inadmissible to use detn and proin before vowels; 
cf. also Birt's acute discussion of these words, 1. 1., 267. 
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(cf. A. J. P. XXVII 422, n. 2, and above p. 15, n. i). 1 Numerous 
'anomalies' arise in consequence of this fact also; thus, in mas- 
culine nouns with stems originally in -s- (changed later to -r-), 
-s is retained in the nominative chiefly in monosyllabic words 
(Lindsay, L. L. 376), e. g. mds, ros, fids remain unchanged, 
while clamds, furos become clamor, fur&r; compare also lar 
with torculdr, exempldr. Similarly we find later that, when the 
compounds of pes and par were shortened in the Christian poets 
(Prudent., Auson.), e. g. itnpdr, dispdr, tripes, the simple mono- 
syllables remained unchanged (Miiller 2 , 421). Finally we may 
especially compare monosyllabic ml, nil, si, sin (from si-ne), vln, 
da with dissyllabic miki, nihil, quasi, nisi, sine (from sei-ne), abln, 
viden, cedd (from *ce-do), puta. 

I have shown in the preceding discussion that it is one thing 
to shorten dissyllabic ille, quite another to shorten monosyllabic 
ill(e), and that the latter process is one to which the Latin 
language is much averse. It seems desirable, however, to point 
■out still more fully the utter impossibility, under the existing con- 
ditions, of the shortening of ill(e) in the quantitative language, 
in those cases where no Brevis Brevians precedes. We may 
omit, however, entirely from the present discussion those cases 
in which monosyllabic nemp(e~) or ill(e) occurs before a long 
syllable, as in nemp(e) abs te (Mo. 653) ; for it has been shown 
in a previous section (A. J. P. XXVII 424) that nemp(e) can 
never become short before another long, except at the close 
of some long and complex development. Hence the only ex- 
amples which I shall need to consider in this place are those in 
which nemp(e) is placed before a short syllable, as nemp{e) 
dmabat. When we speak of nemp(e), it is of course understood 
that this particle does not stand alone; it is accompanied by 
numerous words which belong to the same grammatical class, 
and whatever treatment is dealt out to nemp{e), must be extended 
to all its associates. These associates are numbered by scores ; 
they include not only the frequent ille, ilia (nom. sing.), illud, 
ilia (n. pi.), inde, unde, quippe, illlc, isle, istlc, but also, according 

1 It should be remembered that in this whole question there are only two 
really important factors, viz. quantitative weakening through the withdrawal 
of the accent, and the character of the association existing between the 
weakened long and a following short. If I have referred sometimes in this 
paper to the operation of other causes, these latter must all be reduced in the 
end to one or the other of the two factors just named. 
2 
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to Skutsch's own enumeration (Forsch. 53, 148 ff.) atque, forte, 
tute, dumque, perque, quodque, quomque, quodne, idne. Still 
other pronouns and particles of dimoric value must be added 
to Skutsch's list, 1 viz. immo (Miiller, PI. Pros. 439V nosne, estne, 
necne, sive, quive, esse (Miiller, ib. 300), 3 quisque (Tru. 225), 
quidque (As. 326), quisquis, quidquid, siquid, perhaps siqua 
(Tru. 344), nequis, nequid, ecquis, ecquid, numquis, numquid, 4, 
hicin(e), haecin{e), hocin{e), sicin{e) (Miiller, ib. 441 ff.), and in 
verse-beginnings also hercle, ipse, ipsus, inter, sunt? omnis, 
omni(a), omnes. 6 Birt (1. ]., 246) and Exon (Hermathena XI 
208, XIII 569) wish to add to the dimoric forms also eius, huius, 
qudius. This view admits neither of proof nor of disproof, but 
does not seem especially likely, since the synizesis monosyllables 
eius, huius, quoius, which remained in use even during the clas- 
sical period, are in this case the forms of hurried utterance. 
Nearly all of the above named dissyllables may be reduced to 
monosyllables by elision ; for even if there are some (e. g. quis- 
quis, siquis, etc.) which cannot be so reduced in the Norn. Sing., 
yet this reduction often takes place in other cases, e. g. quem- 
qu(em), siqu{eni), etc. When they are so reduced, however, we 
find no indication of shortening in any of the resulting mono- 

1 For citations in full, see Miiller, PI. Pros. 424-445 ; Seyffert, Bursian's 
Jahresb. 1894, 258; Ahlberg, Procel. 79 ff.; Leo, de Vidularia, 5; Birt, 1. 1. 
245, 253; Klotz, Grundz. 46; Lindsay, Cap. 26; Skutsch, Forsch. 9. 

2 Cf. also Hauler, Einl. z. Phorm. 50, n. I, and critical appendix on v. 936. 

'Skutsch (Forsch. 150, n. 1) is disposed, however, to reject dimoric esse. 

4 Cf. also Miiller, PI. Pros. 426, 445. 

5 The examples are cited in Ahlberg, Corrept. 50, 66 ff. Ahlberg is ready 
to accept ipse mdndavit (Ep. 47), but he wishes in five cases (with Skutsch, 
Forsch. 98, n. 1 ; Tepag, 140, n. 1) to scan ipsUs illic (Mi. 1388), intir illud 
(St. 679), siciit Istic (Per. 137), cf. aufdr Islaec (Cur. 245), although he recognizes 
(ib. 50, n. 1) that this species of shortening is entirely without precedent. 
We may have of course an arsis divided between two words in the case of 
two short syllables, as in vendit eas (Poe. prol. 73), but in view of the obscure 
nature of Roman finals, we can probably never have aufir Istaec, that is, we 
can never have an obscure final syllable in arsi acting as a Brevis Brevians, 
since such a syllable is somewhat ambiguous in its quantity and, in Roman 
verse of every period, is sometimes allowed the value of a long. Hence we 
should rather scan in all such cases Ipsus illic, inter Mud, sicut istic, aiifer 
istaec (see below, p. 26 f.), quidquid /si (so ed. min., Tru. 254), quidquid hAius 
(Eu. 980), siquid hiiius (Hau. 551, cf. Leo, de Vidul. 5), etc. We can scarcely 
do otherwise in Hec. 867 omnia omnes, and we may also compare with profit 
sicut in Paulinus, Eucharist. 81 : quae doctrina duplex stcut est potioribus apta 
(L. Miiller 2 , 426). 6 On omnis, see also below, p. 27 f. 
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syllables ; hence Skutsch argues that the shortening of the 
original dissyllables is disproved. But this conclusion follows 
only in case that no other explanation can be found for the 
peculiar behavior of the monosyllabic forms. We are justified 
therefore in asking what would have been the consequences to 
the Roman quantitative system, if these forty or fifty monosyl- 
lables had once broken loose from their moorings and become 
freely shortened. I need not dwell upon the fact that, in all the 
forms of declension, the shortening would have presented a most 
remarkable anomaly, since monosyllabic ill, niqu, slqu, ecqu, 
quemqu represent many spondaic forms like ilium, illo, till, ni- 
quem, nequo, nequoi, and only a few pyrrhic forms like file, ilia, 
slquls, slqua. It seems extremely improbable that the stem- 
syllables ill, ist, slqu, numqu, etc., even if they were only half- 
longs, could have been definitely shortened in all the inflectional 
forms through the influence simply of three or four pyrrhic forms, 
and that ilium, illi, illo could thus be made to yield ill in cases of 
elision ; in fact, it is more reasonable to suppose that, when a 
dissyllable is reduced in its value by elision, the remaining single 
syllable becomes stronger in pronunciation (cf. English man, 
manly), but I will assume for the moment the possibility even of 
monosyllabic ill. I may ask then what would have been the 
consequences if the language had shortened a large number of its 
most common monosyllabic forms, e. g. ill, niqu, nemp{e), 
imm(o), etc. It will be noticed that the proposal to shorten these 
forms is in reality a suggestion of an entirely novel character ; 
for it is a proposal to shorten atonic monosyllables as such, and 
must consequently apply, so far as I can judge, to all the atonic 
monosyllables of the language. Nor can it be doubted in prac- 
tice, that any one who will freely shorten some of the most 
familiar monosyllabic words, which yet have only their atonic 
character in common, will be irresistibly impelled to extend 
this pronunciation to the whole body of atonies. In fact, it is 
quite possible that when nempe, ille, inde, immd, quisquls 
became frequently shortened in pronunciation, careless and hasty 
speakers began also to pronounce nempie), imm{o), indie), etc., 
and necessarily also to say haec, hdc, hulc, h&nc, hanc, hdc, hue, 
etc. In this case the serious and far-reaching consequences of 
the innovation were at once clearly revealed, with the result that 
the shortened pronunciations were absolutely rejected by all who 
valued the purity and correctness of Roman speech. But I have 
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not yet stated the whole case; another most serious difficulty 
also stood in the way of this innovation. As we have already 
seen in the first section of this paper (A. J. P. XXVII 421 ff .)> 
if the ultima be elided, the ear necessarily assigns precisely the 
same length to the penultimate syllables of atonic trochees and 
atonic spondees. In other words, since the Latin language is 
constituted as it is, trochaic and spondaic atonies when reduced 
to monosyllables are heard in the continuous sentence precisely 
alike. Indeed there can be little doubt that if final o had been 
shortened by good usage in the O. Lat. period in ergo, porro, 
quando, vero, ultro, ambo, as it was actually shortened later, 
Plautus would have treated these particles precisely as he often 
treats shortened immd, viz. as pyrrhics. In Plautus's own period, 
however, monosyllabic erg(o), porr(p), quandio), ver{o), ultr{o), 
aut(ern), umqu{ani), numqu(am) , intr(d), ecc(um), postqu(am), 
quamqu(am), quisqu{atn), etc., occupied no greater time in pro- 
nunciation than monosyllabic nempie), ill(e), imm{p), nequ(a), 
etc., and if the latter are admitted as shorts, it is clear that the 
former must be admitted also. Further, if the language consents 
to shorten monosyllabic ver(o) (amabat), erg(o), qutindip), 
aiit(em), etc., it must probably admit changes also in the dis- 
syllabic forms, and so present such varied anomalies as vero, vero, 
verd, autem, autem, autem, etc. 

To sum up briefly: The shortening (before a short vowel) of 
the numerous series ranging from nemp(e), i 11(e) to idn{e), 
quodnie) would have had as a necessary consequence the frequent 
shortening of all the atonic monosyllables in the language, and 
also the shortening of all the atonic spondees reduced by elision 
to monosyllables, and finally the shortening of all the atonic 
spondees in their original form. Further the anomalies that 
would have resulted from this development are far greater and 
more serious than we now find in nempe~nemp(e) . Because of 
these ulterior consequences the literary language rejected the 
shortening altogether ; in so doing it has avoided much ambiguity 
in its versification and much confusion in its quantities, and has 
refrained from weakening at any point the psychological bases 
upon which its quantitative system chiefly reposes. The latter 
is not made up of detached and disconnected parts in the manner 
that the school-boy who learns the separate rules of Latin 
prosody for the first time is likely to suppose, but it is a living 
and sentient organism in which the various parts are closely 
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related and mutually dependent. Thus the preservation of the 
organism requires the preservation of all the vital parts, and 
conversely the destruction of a few important parts means the 
death of the whole system. It is undoubtedly true that Latin 
quantity presents numerous anomalies and irregularities, in spite 
of the extraordinary artistic cultivation that it has received from 
the very beginning of the literary period. If we shall collect 
these anomalies as we might collect a varied assortment of verbal 
quibbles, and shall consider each one singly and disconnectedly 
according to the method of some Latin prosodies, our task is 
likely to be an unprofitable and fruitless one; it is only when 
these petty inconsistencies are studied together and interpreted 
in the light of some definite principle that we find them taking 
on a serious meaning and contributing to the right understanding 
of the Roman literary period of apparent linguistic repose, but 
of inner storm and conflict. 

V. Limits of Shortening. 

It is evident from the enumeration already made (p. 17 f.) that 
the trochaic words which admit shortening are strictly limited 
to weakly accented pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions {inter), 
and perhaps the substantive verb esse. It should be added that 
the shortening is almost entirely a phenomenon of sentence- 
beginnings and clause-beginnings, which of course very often 
coincide with verse-beginnings. The reason for this is evidently 
the fact that the voice hastens rapidly over the trite phrases that 
introduce the clause, and comes to rest on the principal word. 
Hence the following are quite normal scansions: 

Poe. 419: Perque m(e)6s amores peVque Ad61phashlm meam. 

Mi. 614: Quid tibi, Ple6sicle 3 s? || Quodne vobis placeat, dis- 
pliceat mihi? 1 

The pronouns and particles in question enter into innumerable 
fixed word-orders and almost indissoluble combinations, e. g. 
nosne tibi (ffires) (Poe. 1238), inde mihi principium (Poe. 2) 
ille me votuit (Mi. 830), illic hinc abiit (Au. 265), quidquid est 
futurum (Tru. 254), quodne promisti (Cur. 705) ille qui mandavit 
(Tri. 137), nempe quas spop6ndi (Tri. 427; cf. also qulppe quas), 
immo vero abi (Hec. 726). On the stable character of such 
word-orders, cf. Kampf, Pronom. Personal. 30 ff.; Penningsdorf, 

1 Skutsch assumes here the pronunciations perc and guon(n) respectively. 
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De quisque et quisquis pronominum usu, 24. In the case of such 
frequently recurring phrases we may both expect weakening to 
take place more completely, and the literary language to accept 
the results more fully; for it is well known that the O. Lat. poets 
have preserved the chief pronominal word-orders unchanged and 
that they offer no examples of the artistic anastrophe by which 
the sentence-introducing particles are postponed, as in the ipsa 
sed of Vergil (Aen. i. 353), or the habetimmo of Martial (vi, 94, 4). 
The literary language of Plautus and Terence has doubtless not 
accepted all the cases of popular shortening which were current; 
thus we find hercle (which is, however, regularly postpositive) 
shortened only once (Poe. 910, ace. to A), and we have no case 
of shortened ecce. 

The syncope theory is nowhere more unfortunate than in de- 
stroying the unity which marks the O. Lat. treatment of. the 
atonic pronouns, and introducing in its place an artificial di- 
chotomy. Thus Skutsch (Forsch. 9, n. 2) separates quisquis, 
quisque, ecquis, siquis, nequis, numquis sharply from syncopated 
il, ile, ist, istc, and places them in a class apart as shortened 
forms; he uses, it is true, by way of explanation, the technical 
terms ' Quantit'atsentziehung ' and ' Tonanschluss ', but these 
well-worn phrases cannot alter the fact that the pronouns are 
shortened primarily because they are subordinate and atonic 
words in the sentence. Furthermore, it is not possible to separate 
these pronouns thus violently from their associates ; for both 
groups of pronouns show identically the same treatment. The 
dissyllabic forms ecquis and Me are both capable of reduction 
from three morae to two, but the monosyllabic forms ecqu(a), 
ecqu(em), etc., are no more capable of reduction from their 
dimoric value than are the monosyllabic forms ill(d), ill(um). 
Thus we perceive clearly that the shortening seen in nequis is 
due to the weak meaning and the weak utterance of a trochaic 
word-form, and not due to the formal addition of the 'enclitic' 
quis to the particle ec, since the addition of the 'enclitics' quern, 
quo, etc., never produces shortening in the spondaic forms ecquem, 
ecquo} or in the monosyllabic forms ecqu(eni), ecqu(o). Similarly 

1 Of course one or two corrupt passages in which slquld, numquld, appear 
as siquid, numquld may be found in Miiller's 'kleine Blumenlese', e. g. 
Men. 548 numquld me vis? Haec (where ed. min. brackets me), but similar 
uncritical evidence may be found for any scansion whatever, e. g. censen, HlDs, 
e'eSstSr. — Since writing the above, I have noticed that Skutsch (Tspac, 124) 
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I may add that the shortening seen in nescidquis is not due to 
quis as a formal ' enclitic ', but is due to the weakened meaning 
and utterance of nescio, when it is degraded in this phrase from 
a strongly accented verb to a weakly uttered indefinite pronoun. 1 
Still another clear example of the quantitative weakening that 
often accompanies degradation of form and meaning is afforded, 
I hold, by Lat. hodie. Therefore I cannot agree with Stolz, who 
has recently — in his Neue Beitrage z. lat. Lautlehre (IF. XVIII 
451) — sought to revive the explanation that we have in ho-die 
the pure stem ho-, and who argues further that *hoddie could 
only yield *hddie. This latter view would be true, in my judgment, 
only if hodie had usually retained its full original meaning, as 
pridie or hiinc-diem (A. J. P. XXV 409) have retained their full 
meanings in large part. But hodie, although often retaining its 
meaning as a temporal adverb (hoc-die), is yet in probably the 
larger part of its occurrences in O. Lat. and in colloquial Latin 
generally either a simple asseverative particle like hercle, vero, 
pol, ecastor, edepol, enim, nempe, or else a particle in which the 
asseverative and temporal meanings are almost equally blended 
and interfused. For the strongly emotional use of hodie, cf., for 
example, Men. 216 f. ego hercle vero te servabo . . . Neque hodie, 
ut te perdam, meream deorum divitias mihi (v. Brix's note,); 
Mo. 657 nullum edepol hodie genus est hominum taetrius; And. 
866 ego pol hodie, si vivo, tibi | Ostendam. (v. Spengel's note); 
Per. 218 numquam ecastor hodie scibis; Verg. Eel. iii, 49 
numquam hodie effugies (v. Conington's note); id. Aen. ii, 670 
numquam omnes hodie moriemur inulti ; cf. also especially Donatus 
on Ter. Ad. II, 2, 7 (215) 'hodie' non tempus significat, sed 

actually accepts with Seyffert ecquid in Per. 225: ecquid habe s s? ecquid tu? 
But even if the text of P be retained here, there is no special difficulty in 
scanning e'cquld habes? ecquid tu? On the same page Skutsch makes the 
assertion that we never find pyrrhic illos, iliac in PI. The uncritical use of 
corrupt texts, however, is an expedient which is open to all, and I need only 
quote here the texts which Leo (Forsch. 297 f.) has collected and rejected, viz. 
Men. 308 habitas? di illDs homines (ed. min.: habes? di illos homines); 
Ps. 880 quin tu illds inimicos (ed. min.: quin tu[ill]os); cf. Tri. 920 and Tru. 
658 (Islds); Cas. 778 (timiits), etc. It will be seen that I attach only a limited 
significance to the occurrence of equis and similar spellings for ecquis in some 
MSS of Cicero, etc. (Ribbeck, Beitr. zur Lehre der lat. Part. 42). 

1 1 hold also that the interrogative nescio-quis is sometimes (rarely) a mere 
phrase in O. Lat. (cf. inseparable scin-quisf) and similarly degraded, cf. TAPA. 
XXXVI 174, n. 1. 
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iracundiam, eloquentiam ac stomachum. See further Hand, 
Tursell. Ill 99 f.: Elmer and Morris on Cap. 348, Ashmore 
on Ad. 551, and Heindorf on Hor. Sat. ii, 7, 21. 

It would be a mistake, however, to lay too great stress upon 
the use of hodie as a mere expletive or as a trite asseverative 
particle of the class of hercle, pol, nempe , enim. For this use is 
not so much the cause of the weakening of hodie as it is a 
symptom of its generally weakened condition. In few languages 
can this temporal adverb have suffered such degradation of 
meaning as has overtaken it in Latin, yet it is important to 
remember that the trite words ' to-day ' and ' yesterday ' are 
greatly weakened in all languages. For this reason Roman 
writers often use hodierno die, hesterno die, when they wish to be 
impressive and forceful, just as we say in English under similar 
circumstances ' this day ', ' the present day ', e. g. ' Give us this 
day our daily bread ', or ' Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee V Thus heri, ' yesterday ', belongs with ego, tnihi, 
bene, ita, quia, etc., among the ten or twelve weakest iambi of 
the Latin language, and Quintilian expressly tells us that in his 
time iambic heri had entirely disappeared, so that pyrrhic here 
(perhaps originally a separate form) alone remained in use. 2 
Quintilian's statement is confirmed by the usage of the Augustan 
poets, who have here or her{i), never heri (L. Miiller, R. M. 2 
409, and Prosod. Summarium, 35 ; cf. also C. F. W. Miiller, PI. 
Pros. 189; Lindsay, L. L. 25, 396, and Cap. 150). It is implied 
in this loss of iambic scansion that heri was extremely weak in 
meaning and accent (TAPA. XXXVI 193; Lindsay, Cap. 30 ft".; 
Skutsch, Sat. Viadr. 128 f.). Quite similarly when * hoddie 

1 The colloquial Greek of the N. T. has here cfifiipov simply (Matt, vi, n ; 
Acts xiii, 33; Heb. i, 5), but a literary idiom would very possibly have used 
TT)&e tt) fiiiipq,, cf. Acts xx, 26 iv rij arj/xepov rm'tpa. The King James version 
appears consistently to treat ' to-day ' as the less weighty and impressive form, 
but the adverb of course often gains greatly in dignity and force through its 
position in the sentence, e. g. ' To day shalt thou be with me in paradise ' 
(Luke xxiii, 43). But even if we refrain from drawing any distinction (except 
that of rhythmical phrasing) between the use in earlier English of the articular 
phrase ' this day ' and that of the prepositional phrase ' to day ', it is instruc- 
tive to note that in ' to-day', as in so many other trite prepositional phrases, 
the long of A.-S. to (dczg) has been weakened in modern English to an 
obscure and indeterminate vowel sound. 

2 Quint, i, 7, 22 here nunc e littera terminamus. — In PI. here or heri is the 
regular form, but heri also occurs (Amph. 303, 799; Cur. 17, 18). 
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assumed the weak meaning ' to-day ', it ceased to be felt as a 
noun (with pronominal prefix), and became a weakly accented 
pronominal form. 1 In consequence of this degradation of mean- 
ing, it at once became subject to the shortening which in O. Lat. 
overtakes weakly accented pronominal forms and conjunctions of 
dactylic or cretic value like miquidem? slquidem, haecine, hdcin- 
est, and which sometimes overtakes Omnia and dlierum (see 
below, p. 27 f., and cf. Birt. 1. 1. 245). Since hodie is much 
weaker, however, in meaning than omnia or alterum, and is 
rather to be compared with nempe and enim, it has suffered, like 
the latter, complete reduction of quantity. With hodie we may 
further compare the development of nudius teriius, since, but for 
reduction of quantity, we should expect the first element of 
nudius, viz. I.-Eur. *nu, ' now ' (Stolz, IF. XVIII 449 ; Skutsch, 
Forsch. 16) to appear in Latin, like I. Eur. *(tt of the second 
Personal Pronoun, as a long monosyllable. The ultimate deriva- 
tion of the shortened adverb from hoc-die is also made probable 
by the existence of the O. Lat. form hocedie (Mar. Victorinus 9, 
19 K.), and a somewhat similar shortening is probably to be 

1 The derivation from *hdddie is generally accepted at the present day, cf. 
Solmsen, Stud. Lautg. 100; Walde, Etymol. WSrterb. 288. Solmsen's view, 
however, that the shortening is actually due to the incidence of the accent, 
the influence of the 'sharply cut' tone (' Tonanschluss', ' eine Art stark 
geschnittenen Accents ') must be rejected as quite erroneous. Thus the short- 
ening of the syllable in *hoddie or * hodie is a different phenomenon from the 
species of vowel-shortening seen in Iuppiter for Jupiter, cuppa for cupa, where 
the quantity taken from the vowel is transferred to the following consonant 
(Brugmann, Comp. Gramm. I 463, § 612, Engl, transl.). — I am pleased to find 
that the explanation of shortening which is given above and in A. J. P. 
XXVII 434 f., was long ago put forward by BenlSw (De l'accentuation dans 
les langues Indo-Europeennes, Paris, 1847, p. 181): " Dans q&asl = quatnsi, 
nisl^=niii, ASdie=hocdie les longues se sont abregees par suite de I'affaiblissement 
de rid/e, qui, a partir du latin, atteint generalement toutes les particules." 

2 Cf. A. J. P. XXVII 435. It will perhaps be objected that mequidem is 
sometimes a strongly accented word and is marked as such by the logical 
emphasis, e. g. ' not /, but he". The argument is an unfortunate one ; for 
although the Latin sentence had probably advanced at this point considerably 
beyond the rudimentary stages which BenlOw alone admits (De l'accentuation, 
216-235), there can be little doubt that the Latin logical or oratorical accent 
was, like that of modern French (Sweet, Handbook of Phonetics, 126), 
extremely irregular in its character and general use. A language which in- 
variably accents non tu,s/d ego (A. J. P. XXV 270) clearly does not possess the 
logical accent in anything like the exceptional and highly developed form which it 
has assumed in modern English and modem German. 
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recognized in idem from *id-dem, quldem from *quid-dem (Ost- 
hoff, IF. V 289 f.; Stolz 3 , 138, n. 3; Walde, Etymol. Worterb., s. v.). 
In conclusion, although linguistic science ordinarily admits only 
slight variations, yet even in languages and linguistic periods of 
extreme regularity, there are certain processes such as degrada- 
tion of meaning and change of function which justify us in adopt- 
ing a more liberal scale of measurement than would usually be 
admissible; cf. the remarks on frustrd, immd in the second 
section of this paper, also the reduction of nihilum to nihil, of 
noenum to non — the latter derivation now often repudiated, as by 
Brugmann and Maurenbrecher, cf. Stolz, Hist. Gramm. I 130 f. 

I return from this digression upon hodie to the O. Lat. treat- 
ment of quisquis, quisque, ecquis, etc. This is identical with the 
treatment of the other pronouns; for although the shortened 
forms have been collected by many Plautine scholars (Miiller, 
Seyffert, Leo, Ahlberg, see p. 18, n. 1), their several lists show no 
example (such as ecqua adest) of the shortening of the simple 
monosyllabic forms quisqu(e), quetnqu{e), ecqu(a), ecqu{etn), 
siquia), siqu{em). Where shortening of the monosyllables occur, 
it is always in conjunction with a Brevis Brevians, e. g. Mi. 794 
sed [ha]ecqu(a) ancillast ; Poe. 1044 sed ecqu(em) adulescentem. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the quantity of 
the monosyllabic forms: Cap. 798 qu6mqu(e) off£nder6; Mi. 
156 qu6mqu(e) in tegulis ; ib. 160, 460; ib. 1391 quaequ(e) 
asp€xerit; Ba. 708 finum quidque agamus ; As. 153; ib. 763 
siqu(a) inutilis ; Ps. 1292 siqu(a) in hdc; Men. 135 6cqu(a) in 
fstac; Ba. 538 ntimqu(ae) adv€nienti; ib. 235 visam | 6cqu(ae) 
advenerit (hiatus text) ; cf. Poe. 1392 siqu(i) eas asserer€t; Hau. 
212 n€qu(o) hinc abeas ; Vid. 68 siqu(em) amicum. 1 

The shortening which is legitimate and genuine in weakly 
accented pronouns has been improperly extended in six cases 
only to more strongly accented words of the first foot ; cf. Birt, 
1. 1., 253. With one exception, these examples are all impera- 
tives or equivalents of the imperative, e. g. Cur. 245 aufer istaec ; 
Hau. 237 pergin t stuc ; St. 768 redde cantionem ; Ps. 239 mitte 
me" (second hem.); Poe. 1237 ite si itis ; Tri. 598 ibit istac. 

1 This collection does not profess to be complete except for siqua, niqua, 
ecqua, numqua (on the basis of Seyffert, Bursian's Jahresb. 1890, p, 17, n. 5). 
It seems almost unnecessary to mention an example like Au. 262 quin faci- 
dmus nutnquiie causa est, where Brix's transposition has been generally 
aecepted, i. e. nilmquae catisa est quin, etc. ; cf. Miiller, PI. Pros. 439. 
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This rare license is of small importance 1 ; for its fuller explana- 
tion one may think of the rapid utterance of the imperative and 
of the influence of analogy (cf. cedd and redde, sine and mitte"), 
and, in one or two cases, of the preservation of the word-order in 
phrases ; thus for the phrase mitte me, cf. Spengel on Andr. 
780; for quin is si itura's (frgm. Cist. ap. Festum, p. 372) and 
similar turns (Poe. 511; Mi. 1186, 1299), cf. Luchs, Hermes 
VIII 119. As already stated (p. 18, n. 5), a Roman final does not 
remain clearly short in arsi; hence pergin ero (Phor. 3729 is 
legitimate, but pergin istuc improbable. On the other hand, 
those who like Skutsch (Forsch. 140, n. 2) and Ahlberg (Cor- 
rept. 51, 66) accept pergin istuc have no right to reject redde 
cdntidnem, and the like. 8 

In the preceding discussion reference has been made exclu- 
sively to trochaic words. The same weakening must, however, 
be recognized for words of dactylic and cretic value belonging 
to the same class, — thus, often for slquidem, mequidem, dumquidem, 
haecine, kocinest, hicinest, occasionally for dmnia, omnium (Klotz, 
Grundz. 46, 310; Birt, 1. 1., 245), altera, alteris (for examples, 
cf. Miiller, Nachtr. 69). The shortening of these pronouns and 
pronominal adjectives seems to me highly probable in many 
cases and definitely established in the following : And. 236 hbcintst 
humanum factu aut inceptu ? hocinest officium patrf s (so accented 
by all the editors except Fleck., who amends); perhaps also 
Ad. 709 hie non amandus ? hfcine non (iamb, sept.; ace. to Miiller, 
Pros. 441, the last foot of the hemistich must be pure, but 
cf. TAPA. XXXV 45, n. 1); Hec. 867 omnia omnes (cf. Klotz, 
Grundz. 310; in spite of Skutsch, Tipas, 140, n. 1 (quoted also in 
Hauler, Einl. z. Phor. 53, n. 1), it seems no more legitimate to 
accent the final omnf(a) omnes than to accent \\\€ navem (Am. 
988); 1116 detnum (Cap. 105), etc.); Per. 226 u'bi ilia alterast; 
perhaps also Ba. 971 nu'nc alterfs (troch. oct., where it seems 
unnecessary to produce the rare iamb. oct. hypermeter by scanning 

1 Those who are in danger of attaching undue importance to single examples 
from the Plautine text, i. e. such examples as the above or as Mo. 362 s/d ego 
stimne tile infe'lix, should study the examples in Muller's ' kleine Blumenlese ' 
(PI. Pros. 443-448), e. g. As. 530 e^castdr nSHs ; Am. 377 e x loquere qu{d. 

a Similarly, if Skutsch's statement of the iambic law (VollmQllers Jahresb. f. 
roman. Phil. I 33 f . ; Sat. Viadr. 122) were fully correct, we should be fully 
justified in scanning tile me, etc., and should have no problem of ille to dis- 
cuss at all. 
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nunc alteris, cf. Mi. 280 verum Illud 6sse). For numerous prob- 
able cases olhaecine, hicinest, cf. Miiller, Pros. 441 ff.; shortening 
of dmnia, dmnibus is strongly suggested by the great frequency 
with which these apparent dactylic word-forms disregard Lach- 
mann's law in the first foot (TAPA XXXV 47 ; Klotz, Grundz. 
310, 46) and also at times within the verse, e. g. Tru. 447 omnia 
qui; Am. 55 omnibus isdem; cf. also St. 526 o'mnium me 6x- 
ilem; Tri. 933 6 l mnium primum (probable reading). 1 Lindsay 
(Cap., p. 20, note on v. 8, and L. L. 449) points out that the 
syncopated forms allrum, altris are improbable in the extreme, 
but when the substitutes altirum, altirls, he fails to explain why 
just these pronominal forms should so often receive this harsh 
scansion in PI. 2 ; we should rather scan Cap. prol. 8 alterum 
quadrfmum ; 306 nu*nc alterius imperio obsequor (probable 
scansion); Naev. com. fr. 23 f. alteris indnem . . . alteris nuc6s; 
cf. Per. 565 a 5 lter erit opul6ntior (irregular trochaic dactyl, cf. 
Ahlberg, Procel. II 12); cf. also Poe. 1348 nemin6m venire, and 
Hec. 281 ne'mini plura (A 1 ). The shortening of unaccented 
pronouns and pronominal adjectives seems then the principal 
reason why so many licenses are admitted in connection with 
these words in the (apparent) formation of the trochaic dactyl, 
e. g. Hec. 766 qua*lis sim amicus; Ru. 1121 qufdquid ibist; 
Cap. 536 res dmnis in incerto. In a previous paper (TAPA. 
XXXV 36 ff.) in which these licenses were carefully collected, 
I attempted to explain their occurrence through the simple pro- 
clisis of the pronouns. This proclisis actually exists and should 
not be overlooked, but it now appears to me more reasonable 
to regard it as a secondary than as a primary cause in the pro- 
duction of these phenomena. On the other hand, I regard the 
proclisis and resulting oxytonesis of the pronouns illtim, istiim, 
tpsdm (Skutsch, Forsch. 130 ff.) and of stqutm, numguim, dmnim, 
quanttim (TAPA. XXXV 38 ff.) as a sufficient explanation of the 
frequent admission of these accentuations in the critical feet. 3 

1 There are only five other possible cases of a scansion like d^cito in PI., 
cf. Ahlberg, Corrept. 40. 

2 Such scansions are, in general, less probable, cf. A. J. P. XXVII 431. The 
Romans scanned of course (Klotz, Grundz. 275) alt/fra (Poe. 85), omnia (Ba. 
782), but it does not seem probable that they actually read enic&s, alt/ris. 

3 This still seems to me the more probable explanation, although Hingst, 
De spondeis in antepaenultimo pede vers. Lat., Leipzig, 1904, p. 76 ff., argues 
forcibly in support of the earlier view that the oxytonesis of these pronouns 
is admitted because of the 'half-long' character of their first syllable. On 
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VI. Improbability of the 'Syncope' Theory. 

In the preceding discussion I have sought to show that we are 
not compelled to accept the theory of syncope which Skutsch 
offers in explanation of the peculiar prosody of We and its as- 
sociates, but that another and a simpler explanation of the 
phenomena is perfectly possible. Skutsch's book contains, as 
I gladly admit, an extremely rich and valuable collection of ma- 
terial upon Plautine prosody, it abounds in valuable observations 
upon the Plautine language, and it has contributed in many ways 
towards stimulating the study of both language and prosody, 
yet upon the main topic under discussion, viz. the prosody oiille, 
it brings forward only a difficult and improbable hypothesis. 
For the syncope of Latin final syllables has occurred in only 
a few of the many cases in which it is theoretically possible, and 
this development is, in general, far more characteristic of the 
Oscan and Umbrian dialects than of the Latin. 1 Since then the 
anomaly llle-lll(e), which Skutsch has made the main support 
of his hypothesis, admits of a different explanation, the theory 
of syncope is shown by the following considerations to be im- 
probable in the extreme : 

(i) The supposed syncope completely lacks all ancient attes- 
tation, both palaeographical and epigraphical (cf. also Birt, 1. 1. 
241)- 

the supposed case of an absolute Illtlm in the diaeresis of the iamb. sept. 
(Mi. 1231), see TAPA. XXXV 47. In general I do not deny the possibility 
of a second stage of development in which the effects of a frequent illi might 
be extended and conceivably produce an occasional ilium, but the proof for the 
actual existence of this stage in the Plautine text appears to me inadequate. 
1 To take a familiar example, Latin is accustomed to drop the A (0) of its 
Nominative only in the presence of r (gener from *gener-o-s, vir from *vir-o-s), 
while we have Osc. hurz = *hort-o-s, Lat. hortus; Umbr. pihaz, piatus, emps, 
emptus, etc. In the Nominatives Sg. of Latin s-stems, however, forms like 
sors and stirps beside sortis and stirpis are due to the analogy of dens, virtus, etc. 
(Victor Henry, Comp. Gramm 2 ., Engl, transl., § 200, n. 4; Vendryes, Intens. 
init. 175; Lindsay, L. L. 182). In short, unattested Latin UV is not much 
more probable than unattested hort. Hence Lindsay (Short Hist. Gramm. 27) 
states tersely that " syncope of the final syllable was a great feature of the 
Oscan and other Italic languages, but not of Latin " ; cf. Buck, Grammar 
of Oscan and Umbrian, p. 59, § go. Compare also Hirt, Indogerm. Akzent, 41 : 
" Im Umbrisch-Oskischen lasst das (d. h. die stark exspiratorische Betonung) 
die Syncope der End- und Mittelsilben sicher exschliessen, wahrend im 
Lateinischen vorzugsweise die zweite Silbe des Wortes synkopiert oder ge- 
schwacht wurde." See also von Planta, Gramm. I 228. 
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It is therefore, in an especia sense, ' unattested ' syncope, and 
for that reason seems much less likely than Ritschl's restor- 
ation of final d for the purpose of avoiding hiatus, which at least 
had the apparent support of contemporaneous official inscriptions. 
When we reflect how completely the Plautus MSS have preserved 
syncopated forms in connection with the enclitic -ne, such as 
vidistin, certon (Schrader, De prosodia -ne, 13 f.), and further 
how faithfully they have retained the forms hisce, kosce, hasce 
before vowels, hi, his, has, has before consonants, 1 we cannot 
believe that a fully syncopated form nemp existed in the republican 
period without a single trace of this form being preserved in MSS 
and Inscrr. Still less can we believe that many such forms have 
been in frequent use and yet have gained no recognition whatever 
in Roman orthography. 

(2) The phenomenon under discussion is limited to a particular 
class of words, viz. weakly accented pronouns, conjunctions and 
particles (cf. also Birt, 1. 1., 244, 249). On the other hand, 'at- 
tested' syncope is not so limited, but occurs both in strongly 
accented words like dic{e), diic{e), vidistin{e), censin(ej, tri- 
bundl(e), exempldr(e), and in weakly accented words like hunc(e), 
illic{e), alque, neque, sive, poste, quin{e). Therefore the syncope 
theory is unable to explain the reason for this peculiar limitation, 
and the failure of other well-worn forms, like cHer{e), trist(e), 
saip{e), impdn(e), ciirr{e), mitt(e),f£rr(e) to establish themselves 
in frequent use. Further, as Birt points out (1. 1., 242, 271), 
' attested ' apocope occurs in Latin only after a few of the con- 
sonant sounds, viz. freely after c (q) and n, r and /, occasionally 
after i and z>; 2 there is, therefore, no place for a Latin nemp, 
quipp, ind, etc. 

1 According to F. Schmidt, Pronom. demonstr. form. PI., and Hermes, VIII 
478 ff., there are only seven or eight forms with the false retention of -ce in the 
PI. MSS, and no such forms at all in the Terence MSS. 

2 In the well-known story told by Cicero, Div. II 84, in which Cauneas and 
cave n\e\ eas are represented as similar in sound, it is not certain whether we 
have merely a case of assonance due to the very similar sound of au and ave, 
just as Cicero (Or. 45, 154) and Quintilian (I 5, 66) explain capsis roughly by 
cape si vis, or whether we have possibly a case of absolute identity due to 
the absorption of the e by the sonant u (semivowel «), which then becomes 
vocalized very much as in seu, neu,ceu. Such absorption is a different process 
from ordinary syncope, as is pointed out clearly enough by Vendryes, Intens. 
init. 177, 211 ; cf. Lindsay, L. L. 171. I have collected all the possible ex- 
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(3) The syncope theory does not make for a unified conception 
of the O. Lat. phenomenon; it does not promote the unity which 
is the true end of scientific study, but, on the contrary, produces 
much division and disruption. Thus it separates the weakening 
of simple ille, inde, iste, (ecquis) entirely from the weakening 
of these words which is found with such exceptional frequency 
after a Brevis Brevians, and from the weakening which is well 
attested for the compounds pirlnde, stibinde, Zxln.de (A. J. P. 
XXVII 426). Further, in its original form, it leaves dimoric itntno 
(p. 18) wholly unexplained, and, as I have already observed 
(p. 22), it entirely disjoins the treatment of quisquis, quisque, 
ecquis, siquis, nequis, numquis, haecin from the treatment of the 
other pronouns. 1 Finally, since those philologians who have ac- 
cepted the other syncopated forms required by this theory, have 
in almost every case found themselves compelled to reject syncope 
in the inflectional forms ilia and Hind* the theory in practise 
violently separates Masc. Sing, tile from Fern. Sing, ilia, Neut. 
Sing, illud, and Norn. PI. Neut. ilia. 

The last mentioned consideration is conclusive. A theory, 
which proves to be destructive of genuine unity, is at variance 
with the first requirement of scientific truth, and may be con- 
fidently rejected in all its parts. Furthermore, the hypothesis 
of syncope, far from satisfying critical requirements, often con- 
travenes well-known facts in the development of the Romance 
languages from Latin. Thus we have no right to assume the 
suppression of the final syllable of ilia or immo either in vulgar 

amples of assonance between au and ave in PI., and discussed them briefly in 
the Proceedings of the Am. Philol. Assoc. XXXVII (1906); absolute identity 
is improbable. 

1 For an acute criticism of this disruptive treatment, see Professor Fay's 
observations in A. J. P. XXIV 269. 

2 Cf. the following reviews, etc., of Skutsch's Plaut. Forsch.: Leo, Deutsche 
Litteraturz. XIII (1892), 1432, and Plaut. Forsch. (1895), 292; Lindsay, Class. 
Rev. VI 403, and Cap. 26; Stiirzinger, ALL. VIII 461; Bersu, Berl. phil. 
Woch. XIII 176; "E. R.", Lit. Centralbl. 1892, 1409; Hauler, Einl. z. Phor. 
49, n. 3. Many of the reviewers expressed serious doubt also respecting the 
syncope of the Masc. Sings. Me, illic, iste, istic. Skutsch attempts to reply to 
these criticisms at considerable length in Tepas (Gottingen, 1903, p. 120 ff.), 
and he rightly maintains that the syncope of the inflectional ending in Me, Ma, 
which his critics have rejected, rests upon precisely the same evidence as the 
syncope of stereotyped forms like nempe, inde, dumque, which they have accepted. 
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Latin or in early Romance. 1 For it is well known that, in all 
positions, the Romance languages have preserved the vowels 
a and o, in consequence of their greater resonance, more com- 
pletely than any other vowel-sounds. Hence Old French ele 
(ilia) does not lose its final e and assume monosyllabic form 
(el) until the eleventh century, 2 and modern French elle is still 
to the present day dissyllabic in singing and in the pronunciation 
of the stage. Finally, it should be clearly understood that those 
who reject the suppression or apocope of final e in We in no way 
call into question the existence of Latin stress-groups such as 
ille-sirvus, or deny that a final vowel becomes to a certain extent 
medial in these groups. Thus, in a restricted aud limited sense, 
the e of We may be correctly called medial in the sound-group 
We-sirvus, and phonetic laws leave no room for doubt that this e 
was somewhat weakened and obscured in such cases through the 
following accent. Yet even if we consider the e of We as slightly 
weakened through the operation of phonetic laws, it does not follow 
that it was ever suppressed or even very seriously diminished in 
common speech. Thus hundreds of Latin words, e. g. sap(i)ens, 
peci(o)re, dic(i)te,felic(i)ter, possess medial syllables which were 
undoubtedly slightly weakened in current pronunciation, but which 
are never suppressed in the colloquial language of the drama and 
are never counted as less than full syllables in dramatic metres. 

Addenda : 

A. J. P. XXVII 419. — Did the Greek rhythmici discuss merely the general 
elasticity of long and short syllables in certain collocations, or did they mean 
also to examine the primary assumption of ancient metric, viz. the rigid and 
artiflcial division of all syllables into the two classes, long and short, as I have 
assumed above after Christ (Rhein. Mus. XXIII 575 ff.) and others. Professor 
Goodell, Chapters on Greek Metric, 99 ff., argues forcibly that the rhythmici 
were directly concerned only with the former of these questions, and points 
out that even in Greek recitative verse a real, though limited, flexibility of 
syllabic quantities exists in spite of the inflexibility of the system. Yet for 
my argument it makes little difference whether the doctrine of the rhythmici 
is applicable to early Latin in the literal or only in the symbolical sense; it 
may well be that the Greek theorists never dreamed of syllables so divergent 
as those of the O. Lat. language. 



*As has already been stated, imm(o) is not mentioned by Skutsch in his 
Forschungen, but is assumed as possible by some who accept his theory, e. g. 
by Fairclough in his edition of the Andria, Boston, 1901, p. lx. 

a Cf. H. Nicol in Encyclopaed. Britann 9 ., Article 'French Language'; 
Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise II § 530 f. 
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P. 428.— On the weakness of the first syllable of ilk and omnis, see also 
the conclusions of Professor Harkness, TAPA. XXXVI 86, 91 f. ; on the 
forms ste, sta, stud in later vulgar speech, cf. Neue II 5 402 f. and L. Muller s , 
366 ; on lias, His with aphaeresis in MSS, cf. Birt, Rhein. Mus. LII 
Erganzungsh. 173. 

P. 434. — Walde, Etymol. Worterb., s. v. (Heidelberg, 1906), still explains 
frustrd as ace. pi. n. with original it, lengthened later through the influence 
of extra, etc., but this view seems unnecessary. On the other hand the 
quantity of Latin heM (n. 3) should be connected with that of Greek eta. 
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